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This incident illustrates the deterioration of Anglo-
Burmese relations towards the end of Mindon's reign. There
were three other causes of friction, the royal monopolies, the
Karenni question and the 'Shoe question'. In Fytche's treaty
the king had promised to abolish all monopolies save those on
rubies, earth-oil and timber. In actual practice the royal control
over purchases was applied to most of the important export
products such as cotton, wheat, palm-sugar, pickled-tea, cutch
and ivory, and was used in such a way that the exporter had to
pay substantially above the open market rates for these com-
modities. The king's agents also bought rice in the Delta and
piece-goods in Rangoon, and annoyed the merchants of that
city by dealing directly with Calcutta if their prices were too
high. It is not without significance that long before the deposi-
tion of Thibaw the Rangoon Chamber of Commerce was
agitating for annexation.
On the east the British frontier running across Burma ended
about halfway between the Sittang and the Salween at the
western boundary of a hill tract known as Western Karenni, the
home of the fierce and backward Red Karens. They claimed
independence of the Court of Ava and Lord Dalhousie had
recognized their claim. But their slave-raids, which, it will be
recalled, were the cause of the establishment of the original
Burmese stockade at Toungoo, led to constant friction between
the British and Mandalay. In 1873 Mindon sent troops to
occupy the tract, and, when the British objected, claimed
suzerainty over the Red Karens. The matter was settled in 1875,
when Sir Douglas Forsyth negotiated an agreement whereby
the independence of the Karens was recognized by the Court of
Ava. It was a bad arrangement, which did nothing towards
stopping the raids from which British as well as Burmese territory
suffered. It has been hinted that British solicitude for Karen inde-
pendence was inspired by the fact that their land contained
valuable teak forests. But when Dalhousie had originally laid it
down that they were t^e protected against future Burmese
encroachment, this factor does not seem to have influenced him.
Forsyth's mission proved to be a turning-point in Anglo-
Burmese relations. On his return from Mandalay he protested
strongly against the indignity of having to take off his shoes and